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THE MISSION TO THE LONDON THIEVES. 


The following curious and exceedingly interesting account of 
the labors of a Mr. Walker, a Scotchman, among the thieves of 
London, was originally copied from Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. 

Perhaps few men deserve so much of the sympathy and 
encouragement of their Christian brethren as these missionaries, 
who can descend to men of the most wretched estate; who, full 
of a charity and sympathy which are rare in this cold world, go 
about amidst the most pestilential airs, and to the gloomiest 
homes, to point the sunken eyes of the thief and prostitute to 
purer air and brighter homes above. Few can estimate the har- 
rowing scenes which hourly pain the home-missionary’s heart ; 
and few can ever know the discouragements that meet him in 
his progress, as he toils on in the service of his Heavenly Mas- 
ter; and perhaps as few can realize that glorious fullness of faith 
which sustains him in his Master’s work. Perhaps there is not 
in the world a man better qualified to discharge the home-apos- 
tleship than is Mr. A. Walker. For ten years he has been almost 
daily in the foulest and most demoralized purlieus of Westmin- 
ster, entering freely and without fear where single policemen 
dare not venture alone, and preaching and doing good to brigands 
and robbers, who receive him with pleasure and listen to him 
with respect. Whilst lately in London, we collected several 
facts relating to this remarkable man and his services, and we 
had determined to lay them before our readers, but still we 
always shrink, from a feeling of delicacy towards the good mis- 
sionary, from intruding on his modest path, and interfering with 
a course so nice and perilous as his. The proceedings of a 
thieves’ meeting, published in the “City Mission Magazine, 
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for November, 1848,* has relieved us now, however, of all sense 
of responsibility in our doing so, and we can with peace open 
to our readers a glimpse of the path which Mr. Walker daily 
treads. Mr. Walker is a Scotchman, and is to Westminster 
what Mr. Jackson is to the Minories. He is the thieves’ mission- 
ary of Duck Lane, Old and New Pye Streets, Pye Court, and 
those other dark purlieus north of the Abbey, which yield a plen- 
tiful treasury to the dean and chapter of Westminster. He has 
the confidence and esteem of the veriest outcasts of the world; 
and, let the world sneer at the declaration if it will, he declares, 
and we believe him, that there are many virtues living side by 
side in the same souls with the sins which society sternly and 
inexorably punishes, and religion with pity condemns. 

In the earlier part of his career, Mr. Walker had related to a 
friend his experience of the wilderness of woe to which he went 
in faith to sow the good seed, and this friend being much struck 
with what he had heard, published a particular account of the 
haunts and habits of the Westminster thieves. It must be rec- 
ollected that these thieves are not totally illiterate, and that they 
have a special interest in watching public events. ‘They sub- 
scribe for newspapers, and otherwise take a lynx-eyed cognizance 
of men and movements. The paragraph of Mr. W.’s injudicious 
friend met the eye of the leader of one of the Westminster 
gangs, and it was sworn in conclave, that, as the missionary had 
betrayed their confidence, he should be pushed into the Thames 
some dark night. Providence, however, prevented the consum- 
mation of this terrible plot. ‘The chief of the murderers revealed 
their purpose to his paramour, and she, rememberiug who it 
was that had brought her medicine and cordial when she was 
lying at the point of death, and who it was that always spoke to 
her so gently of Christ’s love for sinners who forsook their sin, and 
who exhorted her and prayed with and for her, rose in the night 
time, and, pale and trembling, repaired to the good missionary’s 
home and revealed to him his danger. 

The intrepid soldier of the cross saw at once that unless he 
acted boldly and openly, his usefulness was gone, as well as his 
life menaced. He accordingly went to the band, accused them 
of their plot, explained to them the circumstances of the pub- 
lication, appealed to their experience of his past connection 
with them, and so regained their confidence by his frankness, 
that every design against his life was foregone, and these very 
murderers are his warmest friends. Even so do love and truth 
quicken those who are dead in trespasses and sins. 

We have often heard the adage bandied from mouth to mouth, 
“ There is honor among thieves”; and the fact is substantiated by 


*See the last number of this journal. 
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Mr. Walker’s experience. On one occasion, a friend expressed 
much anxiety to accompany the missionary on one of his visits 
to a band whom he had promised to meet in a secret place, upon 
a Sabbath afternoon. “I shall take you to the outside of the 
building, but I cannot take it upon me to admit you to our meet- 
ing, unless I obtain permission,” said the missionary, yielding 
to his persuasions at last. The permission of the captain was 
asked and obtained, and the friend was allowed to join the meet- 
ing. After prayer was over, his friend whispered in Mr. Walk- 
er’s ear that-his handkerchief was gone. ‘The captain being 
informed of the fact, immediately commanded it to be restored, 
at the same time indignantly saying to the thief who had taken 
ii—“ You are no longer a member of our band; we shall have 
no dishonorable fellow with us.” 

Although driven from the paths of virtue, and peace, and hon- 
esty, many of these thieves retain a high sense of the dignity of 
probity, and often bear something like an honorable testimony 
to an honest life. One notorious thief in Westminster gives one 
pound a year to a ragged school, and on more than one occasion 
he has led children to its door and pointed their way towards it. 
“ Ah,” said he to the missionary, who one day had referred to 
his anxiety for juvenile instruction, “ although I am a thief my- 
self, Ido not wish others to be so. Iam not so with my will. 
The law made me so. My first imprisonment was a false one, 
I was innocent of the crime imputed to me, nefertheless I was 
punished and ruined. When I came from prison I was an out- 
cast from society. Nobody would employ a “ gaol bird,” and I 
was therefore forced to become what the blind law made me ap- 
pear to be and what the world believed me to be.” 

This is not a singular case in the missionary’s experience, and 
happily he has been the means of reclaiming one, at least, to peace 
and respectability, whom the law had punished by mistake, but 
unmistakeably thrown into the vortex of crime. One young 
man who robbed, not because he loved to do so, but because the 
honest would not give him honorable employment after a false 
imprisonment, was led back to the path of virtue by this minister 
of love, and now occupies a respectable position in society. 

The life of the missionary, in the homes and haunts of the vile, 
is a life of active charity, and such a one as prepares him for the 
apostolic measure of this cardinal Christian virtue. Mr. Walker 
has been censured by fastidious friends for his exertions to re- 
claim the weakest and most pitiable portion of all those who 
have been secluded from the path of rectitude. “Oh if you 
knew,’ sai.l the missionary to a dear friend of ours, “how many 
of these poor creatures are brought to this condition by the false- 
hood and villany of men of wealth, and how many of them 
would starve if they were to return to virtue, you would not blame 
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them, and would reserve your indignation for those who have 
destroyed them.” World-doubting, censorious, conventional 
world, would you believe it? Many poor unfortunates have 
been led back to the ways of pleasantness by this hero of phil- 
anthropy, and are now happy wives, and angels of happy homes. 

The secret of Mr. Walker’s success in teaching these, our 
poor brothers and sisters of humanity, is love. He went first 
among them and befriended them, and, having gained their con- 
fidence, he lifted up the veil that divided them from the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, preached repentance, and pointed to the way of 
salvation revealed in the Gospel. “I would rather consent to 
die, than divulge to the law-officers anything that has been 
revealed in confidence to me by these people,” says the good tnis- 
sionary; “I am the servant of Him whose ministry is love, and 
who reserves vengeance to himself.” 

For ten years has Mr. Walker lived among these people, con- 
demning their practices, pointing out the evil of their ways, 
describing the peace and glory of virtue and religion, and never 
in one single instance suffering an expression palliating their 
ways of life to cross his lips; and yet the very thieves breathe 
his name in love. The poor and lowly scatter blessings per- 
fumed with the incense of prayer upon his path, and the 
desponding and sorrowing sigk, and “wish they were only as 
sure of heaven as he.” 





[Written for the Common School Journal.] 
EDUCATION OF THE HEART—THE PET BIRD. 


Little Emma Hall had passed all her life at the South, among 
slaves, a petted, humored child, full of faults, and yet with much 
generosity of disposition, and many good qualities; a sort of 
character that only needed kind and judicious treatment, to make 
her an excellent little girl. 

When she was nine years old, her parents died, and her guar- 
dian, wishing to do as well for her as possible, and hearing much 
of northern schools, determined to send her to the North for her 
education. Falling into,the common error that a school that is 
much advertised must, of course, be excellent, he, without much 
inquiry, sent Emma to a seminary, which bore a high reputa- 
tion in newspapers at least. Prayers were regular, the teachers 
strict, the rules numerous, the studies to be pursued endless, and 
yet, at the end of a year, Emma Hall had made no progress; 
was called a dunce; a liar; deceitful and wilful; and being al- 
ways found fault with, she was fast sinking into an indifferent 
state, and praise and blame had become the same to her, so that 
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she neither knew nor cared if what she did was right. Her 
guardian, tired at length of always receiving complaining letters 
from her teachers, wrote to a lady of his acquaintance, and _be- 
sought her to go to the school, inquire into the state of affairs, 
and do with his little ward what she considered best for her 
welfare. 

Mrs. Tracy had had some experience in teaching in the early 
part of her life, and feeling interested in the poor little orphan, 
she made it her business, a few days afterwards, to call at the 
school. She was received by Mrs. Delwood, the principal, a 
very stern, upright looking lady, and immediately on asking for 
Emma, she received a long account of her deficiencies. Mrs. 
Tracy made no remark, but requested permission to take Emma 
home for a fortnight’s visit. The request was immediately 
granted, and Emma was instantly summoned to be intro- 
duced to the lady, and to prepare for her visit. Mrs. Tracy was 
shocked at her appearance,—dull, pale and listless; no emotion 
of surprise or pleasure lighted up her countenance at the prospect 
of a ride and visit, those delightful events in a child’s life. She 
retired at Mrs. Delwood’s command, to prepare for her journey, 
and returned, enveloped in a large shawl, though the day was 
warm. Mrs. Delwood, in a sharp tone, ordered her to change 
it for something more proper, but the little girl listened in silence, 
and refused in manner, though not in words, to obey the com- 
mand. Mrs. Tracy forbore to interfere, being desirous to ob- 
serve the method of government used in the school, before mak- 
ing up her mind as to what was to be done with Emma. Mrs. 
Delwood lifted up her voice, and scolded in vain; the offensive 
shawl was still wrapped tight round Emma’s little form, and held 
together in front by one hand. Several of the scholars had gath- 
ered round, sympathising, but subdued and silent. Occasion- 
ally, however, there was a whispering among them, which led 
Mrs. Tracy to imagine that they knew something of the cause 
of the child’s singular conduct; and so, turning to Mrs. Delwood, 
she remarked that the matter of the shawl was of little impor- 
tance ; Emma would be the only one inconvenienced by wearing 
it, and if she would for once kindly overlook Emma’s disobedi- 
ence, they would immediately set out for home. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said Mrs. Delwood in her loftiest man- 
ner ; “I require in this school perfect obedience, and never listen 
to requests or remonstrances from any of my pupils. I am to 
command, they to obey, without question or murmur.” 

“ Reasonable woman!” murmured Mrs, Tracy to herself, “I 
scarcely wonder if Emma is what she is said to be.” Vexed 
and perplexed, she turned to the scholars and requested some 
one of them to explain the cause of Emma’s singular conduct. 
At last, one bright looking girl turned towards Mrs, Tracy, 
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and said, in a low tone, “ I am not sure, but I think Emma has 
what we call her southern friend hid under that large shawl.” 

“Her southern friend!” said Mrs. ‘Tracy, in amazement, 
“ who and what is that?” 

Before any one could answer, Mrs. Delwood’s stern voice was 
heard exclaiming, “Is it possible, Miss Hall, that you have car- 
ried your disobedience so far as to cherish that miserable little 
thing, when I have told you so often the sin of keeping that bird 
in bondage. Remove you shawl, and let the bird go.” 

The shawl was removed, snatched from her shoulders by the 
enraged matron, and closely held in Emma’s hand was a little, 
trembling, poor looking canary bird. 

“ Let the bird go!” said Mrs. Delwood, in her most imposing 
manner, “it is against the rules here for any one to have pets; 
education is to be attended to, not play, and such follies.” 

“ T cannot let the bird go,” said Emma, in a low voice; “it 
was papa’s and mama’s last gift before they died; and the bird 
has its wing injured, too, and cannot take care of itself. Indeed, 
I cannot give it up.” 

Mrs. Tracy, pitying the child’s emotion, interfered again, and 
finally succeeded in carrying off both child and bird ; and, with 
her silent little companion, drove rapidly towards home. 

The child seemed sullen and uneasy, and holding her bird tight- 
ly pressed to her bosom, she seemed preparing for some mighty 
request, when her courage would fail her and she would turn away 
with such a miserable look that Mrs. ‘T'racy’s heart ached for her; 
for, with her usual quick sightedness, she already understood the 
case. Emma had been taken from a happy home, where she 
had been the object of love and attention to every one; and, now 
surrounded by strangers, chilled, discouraged, unhappy, and 
heartsick, she was fast becoming a little misanthrope. “I must 
win her affections first,” thought the lady, “ and when I have se- 
cured her confidence, I can better decide whether to keep her as 
companion for my little girl, or send her to another school. The 
reflections were interrupted by Emma, who, with many blushes 
and much hesitation, at last sammoned courage to say,— 

“ Have you any very poor people near your house, madam ?” 

“T hope not,” said Mrs Tracy, smiling at the singularity of 
the question ; “my neighbors and myself do all we can to make 
them comfortable.” 

A look of disappointment passed over the little girl’s face. “I 
have so little money,” she added in a low tone, “ that I can pay 
very little for my bird’s board. What shall I do?” 

“ Have you paid your bird’s board?” said Mrs. Tracy, sur- 
prised at the singularity of the transaction. 

“ Yes,” said the little girl ; “ Mrs. Delwood allows no pets in her 
school,—nothing is to interfere with our education ; but I could 
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not give up my bird, it reminded me so of my last happy birth- 
day at home, and I gave all my pocket money to old Susan, 
who used to bring it up to see me once a week, and meet me 
alone at the end of the lane.” 

“ Did Mrs. Delwood know of this?” inquired Mrs. Tracy. 

“ No,” said the little girl slowly, “she asked me if I had let 
the bird go as she ordered, and I said yes, for she is a cruel wo- 
man, and hated my bird, and I don’t care if I do deceive her.” 

It was a difficult case to reason upon, and, after a little reflee- 
tion, Mrs. ‘Tracy concluded to defer all admonition for the pres- 
ent, and gain the child’s confidence by entering into her feelings 
on the tender subject of the bird. 

“ ] know of a nice place for your bird,” said she, “ in my green- 
house, where you can see it as often as you like, and feed it 2s 
often as you think proper. My little Anna keeps her Java spar- 
row there.” 

_— you let me keep it near me? Is the little sparrow lame 
too?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Tracy, “he is perfectly sound.” 

« Ts it right,” said Emma very seriously, “to confine it? My 
father would never have given me this, if its wing had not been 
so injured that it could not take care of itself. I shall talk to 
Anna about it.” 

“Ido not despair of my little friend,’ thought Mrs. Tracy, 
“if she can reason and feel thus.” 

“ The Java sparrow,” she then said aloud, “comes from so 
warm a country, that it would die directly, if it was turned out 
to take care of itself. It has to be kept warm, and tenderly 
cared for to be kept alive.” 

After a little while, Emma began again, “ Do you call Anna 
a smart little girl?” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Mrs. Tracy, scarcely able to refrain from 
smiling at the oddity of the question; “she is a lively litle girl, 
full of play, and yet fond of her studies.” 

Emma looked puzzled, and not pleased. 

“Don’t you like smart little girls?” said Mrs. Tracy. 

“ No,” said Emma; “Jane Eaton was our smartest scholar, 
and we all hated her.” 

“ Hate is a strong word,” said Mrs. Tracy; “ what did she do 
to incur your hatred?” 

“ She always got her lessons first, and then laughed at the oth- 
ers, and called us dunces, and told everything we said or did to 
Mrs. Delwood, and then Mrs. Delwood would say, “I never 
could keep my school in such good order if Jane Eaton was not 
such a smart girl.” ” 

“ Oh dear!’ thought Mrs. Tracy, “ what a school! and yet 
three fourths of the world would call it excellent, because the 
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scholars would march to their classes in good order, never whis- 
per in school, and perform their lessons like so many automa- 
tons, and understand them just about as well.”” That Emma’s 
mind had become in some measure perverted, she could per- 
ceive. She felt every one to be an enemy, and a sense of wrong 
had led her to justify deceit. With an affectionate disposition 
crushed by coldness, she hated intensely, those who had mocked 
at her attachment to the helpless memorial of her lamented pa- 
rents, and Mrs. Tracy saw at once that it would be no difficult 
task to win back such a heart by even ordinary kindness. 

A year passed away, and autumn was approaching rapidly, 
when a group was seen standing on the steps of Mrs. Tracy’s 
house, while a travelling carriage, laden with trunks and parcels, 
was in waiting for some of those who were lingering on the 
steps, deferring as long as might be the last “‘ good bye,” which 
was to be the signal of along separation. The physician had 
advised Emma to pass the ensuing winter at the South, and, un- 
der the care of a governess of Mrs. Tracy’s selection, she was 
about to start on her journey. 

Emma stood by Mrs. Tracy, holding her hand ;— “ Good bye, 
dearest and best friend,” she said; “the best friend I have on 
earth, for all the good I have in me, I owe to your kindness and 
loving care. And now,” she added, “as the greatest token of 
my love and regard, I am going to give you what I value most 


in the world, my poor litile bird.” 

‘“‘ T thank you for your love, my dear little girl,” said the lady, 
“but your bird is endeared to you by too many associations for 
me to rob you of it. I have already provided myself with a 
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keepsake,” said she, smilingly drawing forth one of Emma’s 
curls; “this will do till next spring, when I trust to have my 
Emma back again, improved in health and spirits, and ready to 
accompany Anna in all her expeditions in search of health and 
pleasure. A. P. He 





‘ 


General Epucation.—Of all the disposi‘ions and _ habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are the in- 
dispensable supports, the great pillars of human happiness, the 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere pol- 
itician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and cherish 
them. Promote, then, as an object of importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion should be enlightened.’— Washington. 
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TIME THE TEACHER. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Time to me this truth hath taught, 
’Tis a truth that’s worth revealing ; — 
More offend from want of thought, 
Than from any want of feeling. 
If advice we would convey, 
There’s a time we should convey it; 
If we’ve but a word to say, 
There’s a time in which to say it! 


“Oft unknowingly, the tongue 
Touches on a chord so aching, 
That a word or accent wrong, 
Pains the heart almost to breaking. 
Many a tear of wounded pride, 
Many a fault of human blindness, 
Has been soothed or turned aside, 
By a quiet voice of kindness! 


Many a beauteous flower decays, 
Though we tend it e’er so much; 
Something secret on it preys, 
Which no human aid can touch! 
So, in many a lovely breast, 
Lies some canker-grief concealed, 
That if touched, is more oppressed ; — 
Left unto itself, — is healed. 


Time to me this truth hath taught, 
’Tis a truth that’s worth revealing ; — 
More offend from want of thought, 
Than for any want of feeling! 





THE IMAGINATION OF CHILDREN. 


[We have always thought that in our systems of education, 
too little attention is paid to the cultivation of the imagination. 
That it exists to a very great degree in very young minds, must 
be evident to every one who has intercourse with children. The 
following little sketch from Chambers’ Journal, whether a true 
history or not, is true to nature, and happy is the teacher who has 
such a pupil as is here described, and knows how to enjoy his 
enthusiasm. — Ep.] 

“TI remember an amusing scene which occurred while we 
were at this county school, with a little boy of seven or eight, 
the son of a clergyman in the place, at whose house we some- 
times stayed. He was a curious little fellow, as grave and serious 
as an old man, but quite possessed by the usual love of his age, 
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fairy-books, and especially tales of giants. Giants to him were 
the great features of these; you would have thought there was 
nothing else real in the world, and that every thing besides exist- 
ed for their sake, to set them off as it were; a giant, in his idea, 
being the perfection of all that was human. From the parlor of 
the manse we could hear him in his own bedroom, as he sat 
reading “Jack the Giant Killer” aloud, in a clear, sonorous voice, 
with the solemnity of a chapter in the Bible: —“ And Jack went 
on, and came to a house where the giant he had heard of was 
sitting at the door, eating his supper,” and so on. On Sunday, 
by way of a change, he read “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” where 
Giant Despair and Doubting Castle were the prime passages, 
The scenes of the prisoner in his dungeon, and of the giant’s 
conversation in bed with his wife, were dwelt upon with indes- 
cribable zest; the monster being all the while evidently regarded 
with favor, as a kind of injured hero, rather than otherwise. 

“ When the little boy first came to school, he was put in the 
youngest form, but he did not seem at all troubled or bewildered, 
by the new scene of confusion, but sat pondering over his book 
in his accustomed grave manner, looking about him now and 
then, as if he saw nothing extraordinary. His intelligence soon 
made him a favorite with the master, who was a good natured 
man after all, and seemed amused by the cool familiarity with 
which he addressed him. One day, soon after littke Brown’s 
adinission, his class was called up to read their lesson, and he 
appeared at the head of it. A boy who was reading came to 
the word chagrin, and was stopped to tell the meaning. “ You?” 
“You?” “ You?” said the school-master, to one after another. 
“ You, Graeme Brown, what is the meaing of chagrin?” Graeme 
looked down for a moment, and then up at the ceiling. Give 
an example,” said the master. Graeme Brown opened out im- 
mediately, as if quite at home, and in a solemn, measured sort 
of tone; —“ If one giant saw a man in a garden, and caught 
hold of him, and was going to eat him; and if another giant 
was looking over the wall, and came and took the man away, 
then the first giant would feel chagrin.” All the other boys 
laughed at the illustration. “ Quite right,” said the master; “but 
what in the world, boy, made you think of giants?” 

The boy stared up in his face with far greater astonishment. 
“Mr. Gow!” exclaimed he as solemnly as before, in a sort of 
reproving tone, “did you never read Jack the Giant Killer?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Gow, almost taken aback, and as Greme 
thought, naturally ashamed at having to confess his ignorance. 

“ Well, Mr. Gow,” coutinued he, “ I’ve lent it to a boy, but 
Pil lend it to you as soon as he’s done.” 
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DUTY OF PARENTS TO SEND CHILDREN TO SCHOOL. 


Parents may do much to increase the usefulness of schools, 
by enforcing the regular and punctual attendance of their child- 
ren. All experience and observation furnish incontestable evi- 
dence that regularity in attendance is indispensable to the 
successful progress of the whole school, as well as that of the 
individual member. The performance of this duty is within the 
power of parents. I am aware that there are to be found those 
who urge in excuse for its neglect, or non-performance, that their 
poverty prevents; that their necessities require a larger portion 
of the time and services of their children than the hours of inter- 
mission, morning, noon, and evening, during the term of the 
school, aflord. Although I have deeply regretted the existence of 
such a state of things, the validity of the excuse I have until 
recently, been willing to admit. But careful ob-ervation during 
the past year has forced upon me the conviction that in a vast 
majority of the instances in which this excuse is offered, it is 
without foundation ; that the neglect is the result of ignorance, 
indolence, or indifference. When I see, as I have seen again 
and again, the widowed mother, with no earthly means of sup- 
port save the labor of her own hands, sending her children punc- 
tually, regularly to school, six days in the week, controlled by the 
same solemn sense of duty which impels her to lead them to the 
Sanctuary on the seventh, I have but little faith that there is to 
be found, through the length and breadth of the State, a futher 
whose necessities prevent him from following her example. If 
there be, his condition must indeed be one of the most abject 
and hopeless poverty, and should appeal with irresistable elo- 
quence, in behalf of his children, to the humanity of all around 
him.— William G. Crosby. 





Prevention. —“ Madam,” said Jeremy Taylor to a lady of 
his acquaintance who had been very neglectful of her son’s 
education, “ madam if you do not choose to fill your boy’s head 
with something, believe me, the devil will’ The principle of 
the remark is of universal application. ‘The best antidote to the 
evils of irreligion and infidelity, is sound religious instruction. 
Fill the youthful mind with truth, and it is fortified against the 
assaults of error. Impress it with the fear of God, and it will 
reject with horror the sophistries of impiety. Imbue it with 
sound principles, teach it to cherish holy feelings, and it will 
ever turn from the pollution of sin. — M. Y. Observer. 
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A CERTIFICATE NO PROOF FOR COMPETENCY. 


The experience of every intelligent teacher must have taught 
him, that although the certificate of the Superintending School 
Committee is the shibboleth to the school-room, it is no wgis to 
protect him in the conflicts through which, once there, he is called 
upon to pass. It developes no hidden resources of intellectual 
wealth or moral energy. It is no Urim and Thummin, in vir- 
tue of which the inquiring mind of childhood can be satisfied 
with oracular answers. It may serve the purpose of its creation 
in the courts of law, but constitutes no defence in the high court 
of conscience. There is a code of higher authority than any 
known to human tribunals,—stamped with a higher sanction 
than the edicts of kings or princes, the decrees of synods or 
presbyteries. That code should be the teacher’s rule and guide. 
Looking above and beyond the requirements of the statute law, 
—regarding them as but types and shadows,—he should recog- 
nize in its fullest extent his moral obligation to the parents of his 
pupils, to qualify himself for the faithful performance of the du- 
ties he owes to them. 

Does that obligation exist? How is it in the other vocations 
of life? Can the mechanie who, through his unskilfulness de- 
stroys the materials of his employer, exonerate himself from 
blame by the fact that he.served a seven years’ apprenticeship at 
his trade? Can the physician who, through ignorance sacrifices 
the life of the child, stifle the reproaches of the bereaved parent 
by the exhibition of his diploma from a Medical College? Can 
the lawyer who, through negligence loses the cause he should 
have won, justify himself to his injured client by pointing to the 
records of the courts that he has been admitted a counsellor at 
law? Would not so shadowy a subterfuge merit and receive 
the indignant rebuke of every honest heart? Might not the ag- 
grieved employer, parent, client, well reply, “ I entrusted to your 
care my property, my child, my cause, not because of your pro- 
fession, but because I believed you to be skilful and competent, 
and if you were not, you were bound by the most solemn obli- 
ligations to decline the trust.” 

How stands the case with the certificated, but unqualified 
teacher? He, too, has served his apprenticeship in the school- 
room; he, too, has his diploma under the hands of the school 
committee, and stands upon their records as a legally qualified 
teacher. ‘T'he material upon which he undertakes to work is the 
imperishable mind ; the life to which he undertakes to minister, 
is the undying life of the-affections; the cause entrusted to his 
care is, emphatically, the cause of humanity! Shall the excuse 
which fails to justify the bungling artisan, the reckless empiric, © 
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the unskilled pettifogger, avail him? Shall it—should it shield 
him from the just reproaches of parents whose confidence he 
has betrayed,—from the unanswerable reproaches of an awak- 
ened conscience.— Wm. G. Crosby. 





SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 


[ While holding a Teachers’ Institute at Derry, in and for the 
County of Rockingham, N. H., we were much gratified to find 
that the following Ruxes had been printed on a neat card sent to 
every house in the town. Believing that if this example were 
imitated, much good would arise, we copy the card, and recom- 
mend its spirit and its form to‘other towns.—Eb.] 


RULES FOR THE REGULATION OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN DERRY, N. H. 


DISTRICTS. 


1. Each District should provide a well finished and well ventilat- 
ed Scuoot House, with ample room and convenient seats; should 
furnish it with a Brack Boarp, and take efficient measures to pre- 
vent them from being injured. 

2. Each member of the District should feel an inpivipvaL 
responsibility in the welfare of the School; and should act in all 
cases for the GENERAL Goop, rather than for his PRIVATE INTERESTS. 

3. In the appointment of the Prudential Committee, Eacu MEm- 
BER Should feel sacredly bound to take a part, and endeavor to elect, 
unbiased by PERSONAL, or PARTY feeling, the person BEST QUALIFIED 
for the office. 

PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


1. The Prudential Committee should see that the School House 
be kept in Goop repair, and that suitable wood be seasonaBty fur- 
nished. 

2. In selecting a Teacher, he should inquire carefully into his 
character previous to an engagement; and reject any applicant 


whose success may be regarded as doubtful. 
8. He should see that acertificate of the Teacher's approbation, 
as required by law, be seasonable forwarded as the law requires. 


SCHOLARS. 


1. The Scholars should be rEGuxar in their daily attendance ; 
punctual in the morning, THOROUGH and DILIGENT in their studies. 
2. They should respect and be courteous to their Teacher, con- 
fide in his counsels, avoid improper reflections upon his character ; 
and not only obey his laws THEMSELvEs, but sustain his government 
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TEACHERS. 


1. Teachers should obtain their certificates from the Superintend- 
ing Committee, before commencing school ; and should devote them- 
selves entirely to the interests of their scholars; they should study 
their dispositions and capacities that they may use appropriate 
appliances, and stimulate them to exertion, by every laudable motive. 

2. They should, in their government, be mild, yet decided; affa- 
ble, yet dignified; kind, yet enforcing their laws, if need be, by 
CORRECTION. 

3. They should aim at the morat and soctaL as well as the 
intellectual cultivation of their pupils, and both by ExampLe and 
PRECEPT, Should teach good manners, courteous deportment, with 
proper respect for age and station. 

4. They should utterly prohibit among their scholars the use of 
PROFANE OF OBSCENE language, and INDECENT behaviour, both in and 
apoutT the School House. 

5. Théy should, by frequent visits, endeavor to become acquaint- 
ed with the Parents, and thus enlist their sympathies and interests 
in their behalf. 

PARENTS. 


1. Parents should require their children to be punctuat and 
REGULAR in their attendance at school, and should furnish them 
with such books as are recommended by the Superintending Com- 
mittee. 

2. They should occasionally visit the school; make themselves 
acquainted with the Teacher, and cooperate with him in maintain- 
ing order and discipline. 

3. They should studiously avoid any course that will tend to 
create a division in the District. 

4. In case the Teacher is charged with incapacity, or misman- 
agement, they should not attempt his removal by aciratine the 
District; but should lay the subject before the Superintending 
Committee. 


Adopted by the Common School Association, and approved by the 
Districts. 





THE TRUST. 
BY E. J. B. 


“ How little is the happiness 
That will content a child ; 

A favorite dog, a sunny fruit, 
A blossom growing wild. 


A word will fill the little heart 
With pleasure and with pride ; 
It is a harsh, a cruel thing 
That such should be denied. 


And yet how many weary hours 
These joyous creatures know ; 
How much of sorrow and restraint 

They to their teachers owe.” 
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CORPOREAL PUNISHMENT. 


We give the following exract from the Newark, N. J. Daily 
Advertiser, because it proves three things: that one woman, at 
least, is not afraid to protect her children against the brutality of 
her lord; that the common law depends not so much upon ha- 
man nature as upon the progress of civilization ; and that there 
is one judge, at least, disposed to reconcile the law with reason, 
justice and humanity. When wives are fully protected, we trust 
the protection will be extended to children. The extract follows: 

“ Essex Over anp Terminer, Monday, Sept. 3. 

John Barnhard, a German, from Rahway, was tried for an as- 
sault and battery upon his wife; it appeared that she interfered 
with the punishment of his children, and got slapped in the face, 
but not very hard. 

Chief Justice Green made a brief but most emphatic charge to 
the jury, in which,he said that there was a time, in the history of 
common law, in which a man was allowed to beat his wife with 
a rod not larger than his thumb, and a time, still earlier than that, 
when he was allowed to beat his wife at discretion and turn her 
out of doors; but in this enlightened and christian age and coun- 
try, he held that no man had a right to strike his wife at all. If 
she interfered with a proper discipline in his domestic relations 
he might restrain her, but the law would not justify him in strik- 
ing a single blow. 

It had also become a frequent custom in the courts, in trials 
of foreign criminals, for them to plead the customs of their re- 
spective countries in mitigation of their crimes, such as in cases 
of violation of our laws respecting the observance of the Sab- 
bath, &c., in which they urge the custom of their countries, that 
allowed a different observance from that adopted in this country ; 
also in such cases as this, that the prisoner would have been al- 
lowed to whip his wife, &c.; but in this country he held that no 
such plea should have the slighest weight. Our free country ex- 
tends its open arms to the people of every land, and affords them 
the benefit of our liberal institutions, and the least they can do 
in return for the privileges is, to obey the laws and customs we 


have adopted. 
The jury, after a few minutes, returned a verdict of guilty 


against the prisoner. 





” 


Prevention.—* My principle method for defeating heresy, 
says John Newton, “is by establishing truth. An individual 
proposes to fill a bushel with ¢ares ; now if I can first fill it with 


wheat, I defy his attemps.” 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


We are sorry to learn that the Common School Advocate, so 
ably conducted by the late Secretary of the Maine Board of 
Education, has ceased with the official life of the Editor. This 
is to be regretted, but it was not unexpected to us, who have ex- 
perienced the difficu!ty of keeping such a Journal alive, without 
the aid of that profession for whose benefit it is mainly intended. 
Our Journal has thus far continued longer than any other that 
has been published in the United States, but, the truth compels 
us to say that, if it had depended upon teachers, rather than upon 
its publishers, it would long ago have been among the departed. 

he apathy of teachers in regard to this matter is certainly 
very remarkable. ‘They all complain of the neglect of the pub- 
lic; they are aware of their incompetency ; they acknowledge 
their desire to read educational journals and books, but they 
take no pains to enlighten the public by their own writings, and 
by encouraging and supporting such journals as are endeav- 
oring to do the work for them. ‘They read no educational books 
to inform themselves, but sit with their arms folded, expecting 
the arrival of that glorious day, when the people will think edu- 
cation the pearl of great price which a man should sell all else 
to purchase ;— when teachers will become learned and skilful 
by intuition ; and when journals and educational books will be 
unnecessary, or, perhaps, will print thernselves! 

Ata late Teachers’ Institute, an inquiry was made as to the 
number of teachers present who were subscribers to any educa- 
tional paper, and the result was, that not one, male or female, 
was a subscriber, though a few of them patronized trashy maga- 
zines, that cost at least as much. Surely, no one who thus neg- 
lects to inform himself, and to patronize such journals as are 
pleading his cause before the public, deserves any pity, or merits 
any patronage. Probably not one in a hundred of the teachers 
of New England does more than the members of the Institute 
alluded to, and we do not refer to them as sinners above all 
other men and women, but we do it to let them see a condition 
of things of which they may not have been aware, and to urge 
them by self culture, and by a decent forecast in the use and in 
the support of means, to begin the work of regeneration which 
they and the public need, and which they can only obtain 
through the press. 
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